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CONSUMERS’ GUIDE 


Taking Ditches out of Diamonds 


Eddie learns a fact or two about erosion that eats into ball fields as well 


as farm fields and does nobody — farmers or ball players — any good 


ABOUT THE TIME the Big League teams 
go South for spring training, Eddie Thomas 
got out his glove and oiled it and hunted up 
a baseball. Then, all dressed up and no 
place to go, he sat in the living room turning 
the ball over and over in his glove looking 
out the window at the rain slanting down 
on the street. 

Eddie was the captain and pitcher for the 
Westwood Indians and this year it looked as 
if the team would enter the Boys’ League. 
There was a chance the team was going to 
get uniforms, and maybe, if Eddie pitched 
them in there, and if the team could get a 
good catcher and a good first baseman, they 
would win the Boys’ League pennant. 

Sitting there, Eddie could see himself that 
summer, his arm oiled up, just throwing the 
old apple out, inshoots, outshoots, round- 
houses, smoke balls, and then one pitch that 
everybody dreamed about but only Eddie had 
ever been able to throw, the old corkscrew. 

Dreaming there, the more Eddie thought 
about it, the more he liked his corkscrew 
ball. You throw it down toward the plate 
and then just before it gets to the batter 
it begins to corkscrew. Big-league scouts 
heard about him and one was ready to sign 
up Eddie Thomas, the boy wonder, for the 
Yankees when he looked up. The rain was 
over and there was Allie Richards, whistling 
like a mocking bird for him to come outside. 


EpDIE DASHED TO THE DOOR, STILL WEAR- 
ing his glove and holding the baseball, when 
his mother called from upstairs. 

“Ed—ward!” 

“Yes, mam.” 

“Don’t forget to put on your sweater.” 

“All ‘right, Eddie called, and then he 
opened the door. 

“Hey, Allie, be out as soon as I put on 
my sweater.” 

Allie saw the glove and baseball right 
away. 

“Thinking about the baseball team, Ed- 
die?” 

“Gee, Allie,” Eddie said, ‘I’m really go- 
ing to pitch ball this year.” He held the 
glove and ball out in front of him as if he 
were going to begin his windup. 


“Well,” Allie said, “we ain't going to 
have much of a ball team this year if we 
don't find a diamond somewhere.” 

“What's wrong with our old diamond?” 
Eddie wanted to know. 

Allie stepped back and looked at Eddie 
as if he thought Eddie were joking, ‘Haven't 
you seen it?” 

“What's wrong with it?” 

Allie explained. ‘Do you remember that 
bad place out in short right, over toward 
first ?”” 

Eddie remembered it. 

“Well,” Allie continued, ‘‘it’s eroded.” 

“Eroded?”” Eddie just looked at his 
friend. “What does that two-for-a-dollar 
word mean?” 

“I was just reading about it,” Allie said, 
a little bit as if he were ashamed of reading 
about it. “I read about it in one of my 
father’s books. 
the rain washes away the soil.” 

Eddie stopped stock still. 

“Are you kidding me, Allie?” he asked. 
“What's all this got to do with our baseball 
diamond ?” 

“Well, I'm telling you,” Allie said, “out 
in right field, it’s all eroded. And the rest 
of the field’s got a lot of ditches in it. It’s 
going to be terrible this summer.” 

Eddie felt as if Allie were trying to put 
something over on him. 

“If you don’t believe me,” Allie com- 
plained, “you come on down to the diamond 
and look at it.” 

“Race you,” Eddie challenged, and before 
Allie could answer he ran ahead down to the 
end of the street, through the alley back of 
the school, past the store, and back around 
the garages to the diamond. 

When he reached the diamond, Allie was 
right at his heels. Allie, out of breath, just 
pointed instead of saying anything. Then, 
getting his breath, “See that?” 

Eddie looked. The whole field was a 
sea of mud. There was that gash Allie had 
been talking about. Rivulets of water made 
by the rain were washing down its sides and 
making a gully that was eating right on 
back toward the second-base line. 


You know, erosion is when 


ey,” Allie said, “you're walking in the 
mud.” 


“You can't play ball there,” Eddie said 
“Not with that big ditch 
Disgusted, Eddie 
slapped his ball in his glove. 

“What did I tell you?” Allie crowed, 
“That's erosion,” 

“You and your erosion!"’ Eddie exclaimed 
as he began to walk back toward his house 
‘A baseball diamond is what's worrying me 
We've got to have a place to practice.” 

“You wouldn't believe me when | told 
you about erosion,” Allie persisted. ‘'That’s 
what erosion does. It makes gullies.” 

Eddie turned on Allie and made a face at 
him, but just then Mr. Winters stepped out 
of the store and looked at Allie. ‘‘Say, son,” 
he asked curiously, “did I hear you sa 
erosion ?” 

“Yes, sir,” Allie said, respectfully, ‘Eddie 
here doesn’t believe in erosion.” 

“You don’t believe in erosion, Eddie” 
Mr. Winters puffed on his pipe. 

Eddie jerked his thumb at Allie. “This 
guy's gota word out of a book, and he’s jus 
kept saying it at me for the last 2 hours, 
erosion, erosion, erosion. 
Winters,” Eddie said seriously, ‘‘is that the 
only baseball diamond the Westwood In- 
dians have to practice on has a gully in it 2 
feet deep that runs out through right field 


almost to himself. 
ruining everything.” 


down into the weeds. 
to do with erosion?” 


Mr. WINTERS LAUGHED, “‘ALLIE’S RIGHT, 
Eddie. That gully does have something to 
do with erosion. You know,” he said, ‘'T've 
been watching that gully myself. Mighty 
interesting gully.” 

Allie laughed. 

Eddie didn’t think Mr. Winters under 
stood. ‘I guess you never played ball, M: 
Winters. You wouldn't joke about the diz 
mond if you had. That just means the 
Westwood Indians aren’t going to get into 
the Boys’ League this year.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” Mr. Winters said 
“Why not? 
from erosion; why can’t you boys save a base: 
ball diamond ?” 

Eddie looked up at Mr. Winters to see! 
“You mean we can fix the! 


Farmers can save their farms 


he was joking. 
diamond up?” 





All I know, Mr. | 


Now what's that got | 
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“Sure. Do you know anything about 
erosion, Eddie?” 

Eddie moved his head in the direction of 
Allie. 
makes erosion, but you can’t believe any: 
-hing a crosshanded batter says.” 

“T hit them out there, 


“This guy's been telling me the rain 


don't I?” Allie 
protested. 

“Popflies,” Eddie commented scornfully. 

“Oh yeah!” 

“Wait a minute, you boys.” Mr. Win- 
ters was looking at Eddie and Allie thought- 
fully. 
lar big-league diamond this summer, with 
a smooth grass infield and a lawn in the out- 
field, just as level as a billiard table between 
the bases ?”” 

“That would be swell,” Eddie and Allie 
said together, forgetting their argument. 

“Want to walk along with me?” 
Winters asked. 

As the two of them fell in, Mr. Winters 
continued, “It can be done. 


“How would you like to have a regu- 


Mr. 


It means, Ed- 
die,” he said, poking his pipe at Eddie, 
“you've got to understand soil erosion and 
soil conservation.” 

“If you tell me what they are. Mr. Win- 
ters, I'll believe in them.” 

“All right, then. You fellows come 
along up to my house where we can have a 
piece of pie and a glass of milk and some 
conversation.” 


Mrs. WINTERS SERVED THEM PIE AND 
milk all around while Mildred Winters, who 
was in Eddie’s and Allie’s class at school, 
looked at them kind of suspiciously from 
the kitchen. 

The three of them, Mr. Winters and Ed- 
die and Allie, went into the study, and then, 
after Mr. Winters lighted his pipe for the 
hundredth time according to Eddie’s count. 
they began talking about erosion. 

Eddie sat cross-legged on the floor. look- 
ing up at Mr. Winters, slapping his ball into 
his baseball mit. 
ring, 


Mr. Winters blew a smoke 


“Eddie,” he began, “do you know what 
soil is ?”” 

Even the pie and milk hadn't convinced 
him that soil erosion had very much to do 
with the ball diamond. He thought a mo- 
ment and then said, “‘It’s dirt.” 

“You aren’t serious, Eddie,” Mr. Winters 
said. "I know one of the greatest ball players 
that ever lived and he thinks as much about 
soil erosion these days as he does about base- 
ball.” 

Eddie looked interested for a moment. 

“Yes, sir,’ Mr, Winters went on, “and I'll 
bet if he were here he'd tell you that soil 





WHEN RAIN washes off the face of the earth, not only do plants and crops go 
thirsty but the water washes away some of the rich topsoil where the valuable 
nutrients are. These students experimented to see which kind of plant cover on 
the soil best protects the soil from runaway water. They built 3 troughs, lined 
them with oilcloth, put the same kind and amount of soil in each one; planted 
grass in one, put a cover of leaves and sticks on another, and left the third one bare. 
The same amount of water was poured on each box. Then the students measured 


the water that ran off into the pans placed at the bottom of the tilted boxes. 





WHEN YOU have been driving through the country, have you ever seen a farmer 
getting his land ready to plant by plowing the soil up and down a hillside? 


That’s an old-fashioned and bad way to plow the land because it makes it very 


easy for the rains to wash off the hill. The modern correct way is to plow across 
the hillside and follow the slope of the hill so that the troughs made by the plow 
will hold the water. If you don’t believe that troughs and terraces hold water, you 
ean do what these students did: They filled 2 ash pans from the school stove with 
soil. On the surface of one they marked little ridges and valleys. On the other 
Then, tilting both boxes, they sprinkled 


lots of water on them. and saw for themselves which one held the water better. 


they smoothed the soil so that it was flat. 
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erosion is more important to baseball than 
you think. And he'd be right, too.” 

Allie got down from his chair and sat 
cross-legged beside Eddie, not laughing at 
Eddie any more. 

“Why ?”” Eddie wanted to know. 

“It goes back to the soil. 
know what soil is?” 

Eddie shook his head. 

“Well, I'll tell you. Soil is made up of 
two kinds of materials, minerals and organic 
materials. The minerals are tiny pieces of 
rock that have been pulverized by freezing 
and thawing. Both you and Allie know a 
rock when you see one. When rocks are 
broken up fine they become gravel. Broken 
up even smaller you get silt. Then when 
rock is broken into even finer particles you 
get clay. Now, wherever you don’t see rock 
sticking up out of the earth you can find it 
by digging deep enough.” 

“Sure,” Allie said, ‘‘first you come to the 
rich earth, then to clay, and then to rock.” 

Eddie couldn’t help thinking that Allie 
talked like a teacher’s pet. 

“That's right,” Mr. Winters said. “Soil 
is being made from the rock in the earth all 
the time. Very slowly the rock breaks up 
and adds to the soil.” 


Do you really 


EDDIE MADE A MOTION WITH THE HAND 
he had his glove on. “All the time soil is 
being built up from the bottom?” 

“Exactly,” Mr. Winters said. “And at 
the same time trees die and decay, roots rot 
in the soil, leaves decay and they form what's 
called the organic material in the soil.” 

“So soil is made from both top and bot- 
tom,” Eddie said. 

“Sure,” Mr. Winters agreed, very pleased 
that Eddie was interested but not showing 
how pleased he was. “And the soil that is 
made of the rotting trees and leaves and 
roots is called topsoil, and that’s what plants 
and grass and such things grow in.” 

“Mr. Winters,” Eddie asked, ‘why won't 
plants grow in just plain clay?” 

“That’s because plants need food just the 
way we do, and only the topsoil has these 
foods. And incidentally they are some of 
the things we need from the foods we eat. 
Plants need phosphorus, which we need for 
Plants need calcium, which 
we need for bones, and plants need nitrogen, 
just as we do.” 

“So,” Eddie said thoughtfully, ‘when you 
see ground without topsoil, little will grow 
there.” Eddie was thinking about his base- 
ball diamond. 

“When it was raining this afternoon, Ed- 
die,” Mr. Winters asked, “did you stop to 
think what was happening?” 


our nerve cells, 


Eddie remembered quickly that while it 
was raining he was thinking about becoming 
a big-league pitcher. 

“When it rains anywhere and there are 
things growing in the ground,” Mr. Winters 
went on, “the fall of the rain is broken by 
the leaves on trees, by grass blades, and by 
other kinds of vegetation. Then the rain 
trickles into the ground, and the topsoil 
soaks up the water and holds as much of it 
as it needs.” 

“And when there are no trees or grass,” 
Eddie interrupted, “it rushes off and makes 
gullies.” 

“Sure,” Mr. Winters said. “You noticed 
this afternoon how the water raced down 
the gutters of a street. You don’t see water 
racing like that off a lawn.” 

“No,” Eddie said. “That's right, you 
don’t.” 

“Well,” Mr. Winters continued, “when 
water hits bare, uncovered earth it not only 
races off but it washes away some of the 
earth with it. And when that earth is good, 
rich topsoil, then you can’t grow things in 
the ground that’s left.” 

“And when nothing grows, the rain 
pounds down and washes away more and 
more soil until you have a big gully left, 
like that one on our ball diamond?” Eddie 
asked. 

“Exactly,” Mr. Winters agreed. 

“If the earth has no topsoil and you can’t 
grow things to eat, I should think the farm- 
ers would hate that,” said Eddie. 

“They do, because when topsoil gets 
washed away and gullies come, farmers can’t 
make a living. Their kids get unhealthy, 
too. Nobody has time to think about things 
like ball games. 

“Tl bet this,” Mr. Winters said, ‘although 
I couldn’t prove it, but wherever you find 
soil well taken care of, that’s where the best 
ball players come from.” 

“What do you mean taking care of soil?” 
Eddie asked. 

“You see, Eddie,” Mr, Winters said, “you 
can prevent soil erosion.” 


“THERE ARE LOTS OF WAYS. YOU DAM 
up gullies, and you plant grass or vines in the 
gully so it will hold the water and not let 
it run off. You never let fields stay bare, 
you always keep them covered with some kind 
of growth. You don’t take an axe and clear 
all the trees off the land. Forests are neces- 
sary to prevent rivers from becoming gigan- 
tic gullies tearing at the whole countryside. 
When a man takes his plough and cuts a 
furrow in his field, he is making a gully 
himself. If you plough a furrow straight 
up and down a slope why you're just inviting 


erosion to go to work and turn the furrow 
into a gully. There are ways of ploughing 
so that the furrows act as dams to hold water 
on fields.”’ 

“Well, now,” Eddie said looking down at 
the baseball in his glove, ‘how about that 
baseball diamond? How could we fix that ?” 

“Tomorrow,” Mr. Winters said, ‘‘we'll go 
out there and survey the field. Offhand, I'd 
say we'd dam up the gully at the end very 
Then, we might find that Mr, 
Ross down the street here, the builder, you 
know, might have a few loads of earth taken 
from some excavation he could dump into 
our gully to fill it up. And fill up some of 
those holes the rain has made here and there. 


carefully. 


To make sure that the rain doesn’t do any 


more damage, we'll dig a ditch around the | 
field to drain off the water so it won't run | 


across the diamond, Of course, if we were 
bloated millionaires we might sod the in- 
field. We can’t afford that, and spring isn't 
the best time to plant grass seed.” 

“When is?” asked Eddie. 

“In the fall,” Mr. Winters said. “But we 
might try a little grass seed this spring in 
the outfield. Then next fall, we'll really get 
to work on that infield and make it the finest 
infield you ever saw.” 

“Gee!” Eddie exploded. 

“You see, it takes time to repair the dam- 
age erosion does. And you have to keep 
working to protect the soil. Do you think 
we can get started ?” 

“You just show me how,” 
lenged. 

“Well,” Mr. Winters said, “you fellows 


Eddie chal. 


have to go home to dinner now. We'll give | 
that diamond a good examination tomorrow,” | 

As Eddie and Allie went out the front | 
door, Mr. Winters heard Allie ask if Eddie | 


believed in soil erosion now. 

“Do I! This summer I’m going to learn 
how to throw a corkscrew ball and I’m going 
to learn as much about soil as Mr. Winters 
knows.” 

“What I’m waiting for,” Allie said, “is 
the way everybody's eyes are going to pop 
out when they see our big-league ball dia- 
mond!” 


FUN WITH WORDS 


IN BIG LETTERS across the top of 3 
sheet of paper, print these words: 
PLAN BEFORE YOU BUY 

Now, in 10 minutes see how many other 
words you can make out of the letters of this 
sentence. If a group of your friends is play- 
ing with you, see who thinks up the most 
words in that time. Maybe you'll give him 
a homemade CHAMPION CONSUMER badge 
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What Makes People Tick? 


Here’s what some boys and girls did to find out a few of 


the answers. Ma ybe you can do the same in your school 


REMEMBER WHEN you took your first 
watch apart to see what made it tick? Or 
cut your doll’s hair to see whether it would 
grow? 

It's queer how people are often more 
curious about things than they are about 
themselves. But when you stop to think 
that no one has to wind us up to make us 
go like the watch, and that owr hair grows 
again when it’s cut, it makes you think that 
boys and girls and human beings in general 
are about the most interesting things in the 
world. 

Studying what makes them tick is as mys- 
teriously exciting as discovering the clues on 
a treasure hunt. 

Everybody knows that food is one of the 
things that helps to make human beings go 
and grow, but here are some students who 
decided they were going to find out why. 

They planned a study of foods which set 
the whole school talking—from first graders 
to high-school seniors. 

These are some of the things they did. 

What foods are made of was a question 
that many of the students wanted to explore. 
In their reading and class discussion, they 
learned about— 

Proteins, 

Carbohydrates, 

Fats, 

Minerals, 

Vitamins. 

Those are big words that don’t mean 
much until you learn the jobs they do in 
human bodies. 

Proteins 
growth. 

Carbohydrates furnish fuel. 

Fats make energy, and some carry other 
valuable food nutrients, like vitamins, to the 
blood stream. 

Minerals all have specialized functions in 
building bones, in regulating the blood, and 
building health. 

Vitamins do a big job in helping bodies 
gtow, keep well, work and play with joy 
and ease. 

After they had learned about these food 
nutrients from books and teachers, these stu- 
dents decided to find out what foods had 
these “nutrients” in them. 

They started holding their classes in the 


make tissue. They help in 


school laboratory. There, with bottles, burn- 
ers, and new and unfamiliar chemicals, they 
found how to test different foods. 


FirsT THEY LEARNED HOW TO FIND OUT 
whether a food has protein in it. 
described the test: 

“To test for protein, you put the food in 
a heat-resistant test tube and add concen- 
trated sodium hydroxide. Use about as much 
food as you can put on the end of a knife, 
and an equal amount of the concentrated so- 
dium hydroxide. Heat the mixture in the 
test tube, and then smell it. If you get an 
ammonia smell, then the food contains pro- 
tein. Another test is to hold a piece of red 
litmus paper over the fumes rising from 
the test tube. If the paper turns blue, it 
means there is protein in the food.” 

They tested salt, whole-wheat and white 
flours for protein. They found that salt has 
no protein, but both kinds of flour do have 
protein. (Their teacher explained that all 
protein is not the same in foods. The pro- 
tein in some foods can be used better by 
the body than other protein. Which was 
which, their teacher said, they could learn 
about later.) 

Next they tested for starch, which is a 
carbohydrate, in their classroom laboratory. 

This test was easy. 


One girl 


First they mixed a 
small portion of the food to be tested with 
some water until they had what looked like 
a mush. Then they boiled some water, and 
placed the test tube containing the mix- 
ture in the water to heat it. When it was 
warm, they dropped a few drops of iodine 
on the food. If it turned blue, then starch 
was present. They tested table sugar and 
found it contains no starch. But when they 
tried the test with bread, oatmeal, and pota- 
toes, they learned that all of these foods are 
storehouses for starch. 


THE THIRD TEST WAS FOR FATS, BUT 
their teacher did this one for them because 
the ether used in the experiment had to be 
handled very carefully. 

She took some lard and put it in a test 
tube. Then she added ether and shook up 
the mixture. 

Next step was to pour a few drops on a 
piece of filter paper. After the paper had 





THESE 4—H CLUB girls tried an ex- 
periment with white rats to show what 
happens to animals when they don’t get 


milk. 


It was the same kind of experi- 
ment you'll read about in this story. 


dried completely, the children held the paper 
up to the light and compared it with a fresh 
piece of paper. The piece that had been 
treated revealed a good-sized spot which the 
light passed through very easily. 

Using this same test with eggs, the chil- 
dren learned that egg white does not con- 
Bread 
and oatmeal when tested also showed they 
contain fat. 


tain fat, but the yellow or yolk does. 


LAST TEST WAS FOR MINERALS. THE 
way to test for these, the children were told, 
is to put some of the food you're experi- 
menting with on a special heatproof dish. 
Then you heat it over a Bunsen burner until 
it burns up as completely as possible. 

Foods containing no minerals burned com- 
pletely until there wasn’t a sign of them 
left on the plate. Foods with minerals left 
a small pile of ash. 

Then the teacher showed the children 
something else so they could learn what kind 
of minerals the foods contained. She dis- 
solved the ash in water in a test tube, and 
The 
water immediately clouded up. That showed 
the food contained chlorides, which are 
She did the same thing 
with some other food ash, but this time used 
barium chloride. 
up. That meant the food contained sulphate. 

The teacher told the children there are 
many different minerals in foods, all needed 
by the body. That’s another reason why a 
good variety of food is needed in the diet. 


then added 3 drops of silver nitrate. 


found most in salt. 


Again the water clouded 
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TRY LOOKING AT THIS for 10 minutes, then close the 


book, and write down all the foods you remember see- 


ing in this picture. 


Using the ash test, the children learned 
that flour and carrots both have good sup- 
plies of minerals, while pure sugar has none. 

Testing for vitamins, their teacher ex- 
plained, was much too complicated to do in 
their laboratory. So they skipped that. 


AFTER THEY HAD MADE THE TESTS FOR 
these food nutrients, the class tried testing 
different foods to see how many of all the 
nutrients they contained. 

Finding out what the different foods con- 
tained showed that in order to get the bene- 
fits of all food nutrients people had to eat 
a wide variety of different foods. 

Next project of the class was to put their 
knowledge to work in planning good well- 
balanced diets for the school. 
ning, they learned how much protein, car- 
bohydrates, fat, minerals, and vitamins chil- 
dren of different ages require, and planned 
their diets to fit those needs. Then, too, with 
the critical tastes of their classmates to con- 
sider, they had to work at making their wel!- 
balanced diets attractive and appealing. 

Learning this much was good fun, so the 
students decided, next, they were going to 
find out how different foods affect the work- 
ings of the human body. For this they 
needed white rats. That started with 2 pairs 
They made sure that the rats 


In their plan- 


of white rats. 
were as near the same size and weight as pos- 
sible, no more than 4 weeks old, and that 
they were healthy, with soft, white hair, 


There are at least 27 different kinds. 


bright pink eyes, ears, and tails. 


They were 


clean, good tempered, lively, and sturdy. 

The day before the rats arrived, the stu- 
dents built cages for them, with a food 
holder and a water cup. Beside the cage, 
they tacked up on the wall a card on which 
to record weight changes and diets. The 
food and water containers were labeled care- 
fully in order not to confuse the meals for 
the 2 pairs. 


Now 


experiment. 


THEY WERE READY FOR THEIR 
They put one male and one 
female on a diet they knew would make them 
thrive. This pair got 1 part whole milk pow- 
der and 2 parts ground whole-wheat flour in 
portions of 25 ounce a day. The other pair 
was put on a poor diet. They got a 25-ounce 
daily portion of white flour and coffee- 
flavored water. 

Normally, white rats at this age gain about 
20 grams a week. The students found that 
both pairs gained at first. 
weeks the pair eating white flour and water, 
whom they called Mr. and Mrs. Poor Food, 
began to lose, while Mr. and Mrs. Good 
Food continued to thrive, 

About this time, the students began to 
worry about the poor languishing couple, so 
at this point, they put them on the whole- 
wheat and milk diet, and then waited to see 


Then in a few 


what would happen. Mr. and Mrs. Poor 
Food began to gain at once and it wasn’t 


many months until they had all but recov- 


ered from their early sad experience in mal- 
nourishment. 

That's just one thing about yourself and 
the food you need which you could learn 
from experimenting with white rats. 

After that you may go on to find out what 
happens when the calcium you get from milk 
is left out of the diet, what happens when 
the Vitamin C you get from orange juice is 
left out of your diet. 

And if you go far enough in your ex- 
periments you can find out how much of 
the vitamin- and mineral-rich foods you 
need, and just what each food contributes 
toward building strong bones and _ teeth, 
sturdy nerves, healthy skin—bodies and 
minds that are ready for work and play 


We wish we had more little notes to send vou en tests vou can 


make with foods, bute we don’t. So please don’t ask for any 






na ~ HOW MANY FOODS 
DO YOU KNOW? 


HERE’S A WAY to find out who in your 
class knows the most foods. 

Each player takes a piece of paper and 
draws 5 lines down the length of the page, 
so there will be 6 colurars. 

At the top of the first colurmn, write “Al- 
phabet.”” At the top of the other columns, 
“Fruits,” ‘“Vegetables,’’ ‘"Meats,” 
“Fish,” “Dairy Products.” (Of course these 
aren't all the foods there are, but these are 
groups of foods in which there is great 
variety. ) 

Next, in the “Alphabet” column, write the 
letters of the alphabet down the page: A, B, 
C, D, and so on. Then draw lines across 
the page between each 2 letters. 

Now you are ready to start. Everybody 
starts together. During the next 15 minutes 
each player writes in all the columns all the 
names of foods of each kind shown at the 
top of the page which start with the letters 
shown in the left-hand column. 

For instance, in the 
“Fruits,” alongside ‘‘A”’ 
“Apples.”” In the column, ‘Vegetables,” 
alongside E you could write ‘‘Eggplant.” 

Don’t worry if you can’t find a food of 
each kind for every letter of the alphabet 
There isn’t one beginning with every letter 
It's perfectly fair, though, to write in double 
names, like “‘evavorated milk,” or “iceberg 


write 


column headed 
you could write 


lettuce.” 

The point of this game is to see how many 
foods you can think of. 

After 20 minutes, see who has thought up 
the most foods. 
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JOHNNY, SUPPOSE YOU DO THE 


If and FAMILY MARKETING TODAY. LET'S 


1 learn 
GEE! THAT'LL 
BE FUN. JUST 
WATCH ME! 
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BIG SALE! 
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OH! 1 KNOW YOU'LL GET LOTS MORE 
JUICE, BUT | DONT KNOW WHETHER 
YOU'LL GET Sc WORTH MORE 



















'0 LIKE A DOZEN 
ORANGES, FOR ORANGE 
: JUICE, PLEASE 


BUT WILL I GET 
Sc WORTH MORE JUICE 
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THEN I'LL TAKE A HALF DOZEN 
headed OF EACH SIZE & WHEN | GET HOME 

ld write I'LL MEASURE THE JUICE AND SEE 

etables, WHICH SIZE 1$ THE BEST BUY. 
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WHICH KIND SHOULD | BUY, 
MR. FOREMOST? 
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INEED SOME CANNED PEAS, TOO 
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THEN DO THEY ALL 
COST THE SAME? 








OF COURSE NOT. 
SOME ARE 18c, 
SOME 15c, 
SOME lic 















@ | IT SAYS HERE PRICES DONT ALWAYS 
TELL YOU QUALITY. | GUESS I'LL BUY 
WHERE THEY SELL QUALITY GRADED PEAS 
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MAYBE THEY HAVE THAT 
KIND OF CANNED PEAS, HERE 
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MR. BROWN, CAN YOU HELP ME? 
WHICH ARE THE BEST CANNED 


I'LL CERTAINLY TRY - 
WE HAVE SOME THAT ARE 
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OF YOURS WILL TELL 
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Ys IT SAYS HERE “YOU GET WHAT YOU 
PAY FOR, IF YOU BUY BY GRADE” 
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MOTHERTOLD ME 
TO $AVE MONEY TODAY 
GUESS I'LL TAKE ONE 
CAN OF GRADEC 


f THATS EXACTLY RIGHT. 
] NOW GRADE A COSTS 18, CRADEB 
COSTS I5¢ & GRADE C, IIe 
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MY MOTHER WANTS 2 POUNDS 
OF TOP ROUND STEAK- 
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MY MEAT DOESNT HAVE TO ) (I'M SORRY, MR TWINKLES ) 
| HAVE A QUALITY STAMP — | |BUTI'D RATHER BUY THE 
JUST TAKE MY i) | KIND THAT'S GOVERNMENT 
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DOES IT SAY “U.$.GOOD"“ON THE 
MEAT? MY BOOK SAY$ TO 

LOOK FOR THE QUALITY 
GRADE MARK 






ALL MY MEAT 
Is GOOD MEAT, 
_ JOHNNY 
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WHAT DO THEY 
COST, PLEASE? 





(Ys OOD" GRADE COSTS 27 ALB. 
"US COMMERCIAL COSTS 24¢-IT ISNT 
QUITE $O FATTY. TELLYOUR MOTHER 













THANK YOU, MR JOLLYPOP- 
I'LL TAKE 2 LBS. OF THE 
"U.S. COMMERCIAL” 















SOME DAY, TRY OUR 
CHEAPER CUTS- 
THEY MAKE GOOD 
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WE EAT SUCH ALOT 
OF MAYONNAISE, | THINK 
I'LL TAKE A PINT 


YOU'RE A SMART BUYER, 


JOHNNY 
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WHATS IN THIS BREAD, 
MR DOODLESNIFF? 
THE LABEL DOESN'T TELL 








WHAT'S IN THAT BREAD? 
IT'S BREAD - AND NONE 
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JOHNNY, I'M PROUD OF YOU- 
YOU BOUGHT GOVERNMENT 
GRADED MEAT! 
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AND WAIT TILL 
ITELL YOU ABOUT 
THE ORANGES AND 
MAYONNAISE ! 
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(\ THINK JOHNNY DESERVES A SPECIAL REWARD 
TONIGHT: HE'S LEARNED TWO THINGS ALL BY 
HIMSELF: HOW TO SHOP CAREFULLY & HOW 
HARD THAT I$ WITHOUT GOOD LABELS 


AND BELIEVE ME, DAD, IF 1 HAD 
TO BUY EVERY DAY I'D RAISE 
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LET’S TALK about Jimmy, first. 

If he’s asked for a bike once he’s asked 
for it a hundred times and each time the 
answer has been the same. 

“We just can’t afford it,’’ his father and 
nother have insisted. 

Jimmy is a good-natured kid. He isn’t 
much for nagging his parents, but just the 
sume any fellow wants to know why, when 
they say “‘no soap” on anything as importart 
2s a bike. 
would get this answer, ‘“We just haven't got 


When he did ask why, Jimmy 


the money,” and it would end there. 
You can imagine Jimmy isn’t very much 
enlightened by an answer like that, It’s hard 





to understand why your family hasn’t enough 
money for a bike when you always have 
plenty to eat, a warm house and clothes that 
look just as good as the next boy’s and even 
15 cents a week for extras. 

Jimmy can’t be blamed too much for 


thinking: ‘Gee, if they've got money for 


Budgeting for Bicycles 


Every budget won’t produce a bicycle, but 
Bob’s family found a way to help him get 
his after they put their heads together 


all that stuff, they certainly must have money 
enough for just a bike.” 

Now there’s another family with a son 
very much like Jimmy. At least he is enough 
like him to have his heart set on a swift, 
strong bicycle. This boy’s name is Robert. 

Robert's parents are a lot like Jimmy's par- 
ents, too. At least they are enough like them 
to have to watch how they spend their money. 

But one night after dinner when the last 
glass was back on the shelf and the kitchen 
was neat as a pin, Bob and his mother and 
his father cleared off the living room table 
and pulled up their chairs to have a family 
council. 

Bob's father spread out on the table some 
books and papers full of long columns of 
figures which reminded Bob of arithmetic- 
not his favorite course. For a moment, Bob 
had a sinking feeling, but then he remem- 
bered this wasn’t an arithmetic class, but a 
strategy meeting for finding the shortest dis- 
tance between him and a bicycle. 


FIRST THING HIS FATHER DID WAS CLEAR 
his throat—‘‘Huck, huh, huh’’—like the 
principal at school at the beginning of an 
assembly speech. Then he spread out a 
book called “Household Accounts.” 

“Bob,” 


most of the other boys who have the same 


his father said, “the parents of 


allowance you have are probably getting 
along just about like us. Every frill we 
want has to be planned and saved for, so it 
won't take away the milk you need, and the 
dentist appointments we all have to have, and 
other important things like that. That's why 
we keep the account book.” 

Then Bob’s father started to show him, in 
the account book. Each page was a series 
of ruled columns. Each column had a head- 
ing at the top. First came the date; then 
came a column Each 
week, Bob’s father wrote down how much 


headed “Income.” 


wages he earned. That was all the money 
the family had for all its expenses. 

Across the page were columns for all the 
different kinds of expenditures: food, rent 
clothes, household expenses, personal ex- 
penses, medical care, recreation, gifts and 
church, savings. 

Each day, Bob’s mother or his father wrote 
down the money they had spent on these 
different things. At the end of each week 
and each month, they added up expenses. 








MORE THAN a million boys and girls who live mostly in the 
country or in small towns are learning through 4—H Clubs, 
helped by the Cooperative Extension Service, how to use their 
“Heads, Hands, Hearts, and Health” to make themselves strong 
and their communities better places to live in. Every mem- 
ber carries out some project in farming or homemaking dur- 
ing the year. This group of Massachusetts 4-H Club boys 
and girls pianted a school garden and raised lots of fine vege- 
tables which they canned for next winter’s school lunches. 


NEXT TIME you plan an excursion, see if there is a National 
Forest somewhere near enough for you to visit. CONSUMERS’ 
Gue will tell you where they are located. 
227,000,000 acres of woodland. Millions of these acres are 
reserved for playgrounds for you and everybody else. 
of the trails through the forests and over the mountains have 
been built by Boy Scouts. In fact, that is just what the Boy 
Scouts in this picture are doing in Utah. 


Unele Sam owns 


Some 


They’re getting a 
first-hand taste of what pioneer life must have been like. 
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THEN HIS FATHER OPENED A SECOND 
book—called the Budget Book. There he 
showed Bob how he had planned what their 
monthly expenses would be in advance, by 
looking up the corresponding month’s ex- 
penses in last year’s account book, going over 
them to see what could be pared down, and 
what might be increased, then using those 
figures as the pattern for planning this year’s 
budget. 

By keeping accounts and budgeting, he 
told Bob, they had been able to save more 
the second year, and they had been able to 
increase the amount they had for medical 
When Bob remembered the long time 
it had taken to finish paying the doctor when 


care. 


he had his tonsils out a couple of years back, 
he realized how important that was. 

“But, father,” he said, “I still don’t see 
how I can get a bicycle.” 

“Mother and I aren’t sure we see, either,” 
his father answered. “That's what we're all 
going to figure out right now.” 

She said 
the first thing to do was to decide how long 
Bob could wait for the bicycle. 
ready late in October. 


Then Bob’s mother chimed in. 


It was al- 
Winters in Massa- 
chusetts, where Bob lives, are mostly snow 
and ice, so they thought April would be a 
good time to buy the bicycle. That left No- 
vember, December, January, February, and 
March to build up the capital they needed 
for their purchase. 

Next thing they had to do, of course, was 
find out how much the wheel would cost. 
Bob said the kind he had his eye on would 
be about $20. That gave them a rough fig- 
ure to start with, but they all agreed that 
Bob’s first job was to find out all he could 
about different brands of bicycles, and then 
pick out the one which seemed to be the 
best for him. 


BoB SAT TIGHT WHILE THEY MADE THESE 
plans, but what he was waiting to find out 
was where that $20 was going to come from. 

When his father asked him what column 
of the budget book would be the place to 
look for bicycle funds, Bob guessed right. 
He named the one headed “Recreation,” 
When they looked at that column in the 
budget book, Bob gave one awful gulp. He 
may not have been overfond of arithmetic 
but it didn’t take him long to figure that 
the weekly half-dollar allotted for pleasure, 
even if it were spent for him alone, wouldn't 
buy him a bicycle by April. 

Then his father explained that that was 
just the budget, and the account book might 
show that they’d been spending less than 
that. Bob didn’t see how they’d have much 


left over and his hunch was right. They'd 
just managed to keep within the budget 
figure right along. 

Bob, himself, had idea. He 


thought maybe they had some money left 


the next 
over on other kinds of expenses. Perhaps 
they'd spent less on clothes or household ex- 
Bob's 
mother was quite excited when Bob thought 
of that. She had no idea he’d understand 
their complicated finances so quickly. 


penses than they'd budgeted for. 


Next half an hour was spent checking all 
the items in the budget for the past months 
against the amount they'd actually spent for 
When 
they checked and double-checked everything 
they found an extra $5 that had piled up 


those things during the same time. 


through the year. 

For the first time in his life Bob realized 
how hard it was for his mother and father 
to give him and the family the life that ran 
so smoothly for him. He wasn’t a softy, but 
he couldn’t help feeling that it was pretty 
selfish to ask them to spend every extra cent 
they had for a present for him. So he said, 
‘You know, mother, I don’t really need a 
bicycle.” And even as he was saying it he 
hoped against hope that they wouldn’t take 
him up on it. 

But they didn’t, wonder of wonders. In- 
stead, his mother said, “Bob, you'll have the 
bicycle for a good many years. Maybe you'll 
have to find one that isn’t brand new, but 
And Bob’s 
father said, “I’m for it, too. We'll put the 
$5 toward it. Then, Bob, you'll have to do 
First and hardest, it 


I think you should have it.” 


some sacrificing, too. 

means you'll have an awfully slim Christ- 

mas—unless Santa Claus is a magician.” 
“Well,” said Bob, “the bicycle will be 


Christmas—Christmas in April's all right 





with me.” 

“And then,” his father went on, ‘you'll 
still have to find some more money some- 
That $5 and half of the $10.50 
budgeted for recreation money from now 
until April won’t buy the bike you say you 
have your eye on.” 

“That's something I'm going to work on. 


where. 


You wait and see.” 

As it turned out, the snow and ice that 
made Bob's bicycle a perilous vehicle in win- 
ter also gave him the chance he needed to 
earn some of the money he was going to 
need to buy it. A careful canvass of the 
town in which he lived turned up five steady 
customers for snow shoveling. Sometimes 
there'd be others besides. Each time there 
was a good snow fall he'd make 10 cents 


clearing the snow off the sidewalks of his 


customers. Besides, he saved $1.05 out of 


his 15 cents a week allowance. 


WHEN THE FAMILY GATHERED AROUND 
the account books for their regular monthly 
budget night early in April, Bob had plenty 
to tell them. 

First he let them get started on the review 
of the month—which was the name they had 
for the going over they gave their expendi- 
tures. He added up the expense columns 
while his parents talked over their April 
budget, deciding on how they were going to 
divide the money for different needs. 

Then they all put their heads together to 
They 
checked each amount in the budget against 


see how they'd made out for March. 


the similar item in the expense column, just 
the way they'd done when they were looking 
for left-over money to devote to his bicycle. 

This time they were going to put left- 
over money aside toward the purchase of a 
When 
they found $2 unspent for food for the 
month, Bob and his father joked about it. 


new spring suit for Bob’s mother. 


They said his mother had been starving them 
to buy a spring coat. His mother said to his 
father, “When you stop bursting the buttons 
on your vest every week, then you can say 
I’m starving you.” They all laughed about 
that. 

After they’d cleared away their regular 
work, Bob got started on his bicycle. He had 
a paper with all of his calculations written 
out. First he had the cost of the bicycle he'd 
selected—$20. Over against that, he had 
listed the cash available for purchasing the 
bicycle. There was the $5 the family had 
agreed to put towards the bike on their first 
night of planning; then $5.25 which was 
half of the recreation money they had also 
agreed to set aside for the bicycle. Finally 
Bob produced from his hip pocket $9.75, the 
money he had earned and saved. 

When they showed surprise that he had 
been able to make so much himself, he told 
them, “You haven’t seen anything yet. You 
just wait,” and went on to describe the bicy- 
cle he was going to buy. 

“You know how I went about this?” he 
asked. ‘I went and got all the stuff I could 
find about bicycles. I read it all and I 
found out what kind of bicycle I needed. 

“I had plenty of time to look around and 
I talked to the guy in the store so many 
times he finally agreed to put a better seat 
on the one I want without charging any more. 
Guess he wanted to get rid of me.” 

“Well, have you bought it already?” 

“No, but whenever you say so, I can get 
it in 10 minutes.” 
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Buns and Butter 


A story, not just about girls and buns and 
butter, but about all of us when we try to make 
things worth more by making less of them 


BUTTERCUP UNDER THE HILL was 
not—as you have already guessed—a flower. 
Nor was it even a famous lady who sings a 
song about herself. Remember ? 

Buttercup Under the Hill was a village. 
Furthermore, it was a special kind of village. 

Only 10 people lived there, and every one 
of those 10 people was a girl. 

On the face of it, that sounds absurd. But 
it was true. 

And here’s another strange thing about 
this village: when the people in it worked, 
all that they did was to make butter and 
buns. (Somebody must have seen to it that 
their houses got patched up after it rained, 
and that new dresses arrived after old ones 
wore out. We don’t know about that.) 

What we do know is that the 10 girls liv- 
ing in Buttercup Under the Hill were the 
best makers of butter in all the country, but 
they were very poor bakers of buns. 

This discouraged them greatly. 

“What's the use,” they said to each other, 
“being the best butter makers in the world 
if you have to eat this delectable stuff on the 
worst buns in the world?” 

One day when their buns came out of the 
oven all burnt, a stranger arrived in their 
village. 

This was an event. Strangers had never 
been known to pass that way before. This 
stranger, even more strangely, was a girl very 
much like themselves. And she talked the 
same language. That made things easy, 

They invited her in. Very quickly, thanks 
to the dozens of questions they asked, they 
discovered the stranger’s name was Tooth- 
some, that she came from a village on the 
other side of the mountain, that her village 
was called Cinnamonbun in the Vale, and 
that 9 other girls like herself lived there. 

“Umm,” said Delicious, who was the 
leader of Buttercup Under the Hill, “what 
do you do in your village?” 

“We make butter and buns,’’ replied 
Toothsome. 

All the girls laughed that there could 
be a village so close doing just what they 
did. 

“The trouble with us,” said Toothsome, 
“is that we make such miserable butter. But 
we think our buns are good.” 


“And the trouble with us,” said Delicious, 
“is that we make such miserable buns. But 
we think our butter is good.” 

At that, Toothsome pulled back the nap- 
kin that covered the basket she carried and 
asked everyone to look in. 

There were some buns, only a few, but 
the most delectable looking things that ever 
were. Golden brown, light, puffy, and 
brushed over the top with cinnamon and 
sugar. 

The stranger passed them around. Every- 
one agreed they tasted even better than they 
looked. 

As a thank you, all the girls offered the 
stranger some of their butter. It was truly 
the best butter she had ever eaten. 

In a flash, Toothsome, the stranger, had 
an idea, ‘How about trading?” she asked. 
“You spend your time making butter, we 
spend our time making buns, then we trade 
between us.”’ 


Everybody put their heads together and 13 


agreed this was a brilliant idea. 

Next day, Toothsome led the whole vil- 
lage of Buttercup Under the Hill up to the 
top of the mountain and down again on the 
other side to her village, Cinnamonbun in the 
Vale. 

They were entranced with the reception 
they got. 

In very short order, Toothsome’s idea was 
explained and a trading agreement was ar- 
rived at. The 2 villages decided to set up 
a store at the top of the mountain, and every 
day at 12, noon, each village would send one 
representative to the store to trade her vil- 
lage wares with the other. 

They figured out how much butter and 
how many buns they would trade. 

The Buttercuppers decided that if they got 
up with the sun each morning (which is what 
they did regularly anyway) and worked 
steadily until noon, they could make 20 pats 
of butter, each one just the right size for a 
bun. 

The Cinnamonbunners agreed that if they 
did the same they could make 20 buns, each 
one just the right size for a pat of butter. 

Between them, they agreed to swap a pat 
of butter for a bun, and to trade 10 of each 
every day. 


EVEN THE BOYS and girls join in making and working out new plans for farms 
and home living in the families—nearly 600,000 of them—who are getting a new 
start in life with the help that the Farm Security Administration gives through 
loans, grants, and expert planning help. These boys are working in the commu- 
nity shop at Ashwood, S. C., learning how to repair farm machinery and tools. 
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After a jolly time together, the Butter- 
cuppers returned home over the mountain. 

Next morning at sun-up both villages fell 
to work with vim and vigor, the Buttercup- 
pers making butter, and the Cinnamonbun- 
ners making buns. At 12, noon, they had 
their baskets packed, one with 10 pats of 
golden butter, the other with 10 luscious 
buns. 
and Toothsome had been se- 
So off they went 


Delicious 
lected to be the traders. 
with their baskets to climb to the little store 
at the top of the mountain. 

By 1 o'clock, Delicious had returned to 
Buttercup Under the Hill. She was as happy 
as a jerboa. By 1 o'clock, Toothsome had 
returned to Cinnamonbun in the Vale. She 
was trilling like a nightingale. Everything 
had gone off beautifully, and each village had 
a merry time as everybody devoured the best 
buns and the best butter in all the world. 


Days AND DAYS PASSED, AND THE PLAN 
worked beautifully. Then one day, 2 of 
the Buttercuppers got a mischievous idea. 
Before the sun was up, they stole away from 
their village to play in the stream that ran 
through their valley. They didn’t stop to 
think what inconvenience that might be to 
their village mates. 

When the sun came up, the 8 remaining 
girls couldn't figure out what had happened 
to the missing 2, but there was no time to 
go in search of them. They had to make 
butter. 

The 8 remaining girls worked hard all 
morning but by the time noon had arrived, 
they discovered all the butter they had made 
was 16 pats. 

They debated whether to send the usual 
10 pats to the store (that would leave them 
only 6), or to send half of the 16. The deci- 
sion was to send 8, because that seemed fairer. 

When Toothsome arrived at the store on 
the top of the mountain, she put her basket 
on the counter and lifted out her 10 buns. 
Delicious put her basket on the counter and 
lifted out only 8 pats of butter. 

“But why,” asked Toothsome, “‘only 8 
pats of butter?” 

Delicious explained it wasn’t really their 
fault. Two of the girls had disappeared, and 
the rest didn’t have time to go look for them, 
and all they could make in a morning were 
16 pats. 

It took a good deal of explaining, but 
Toothsome finally agreed to accept the 8 pats 
for 10 buns. So they separated and returned 
to their 2 villages. 

When Toothsome returned home, she ex- 
plained what had happened. The girls in 
her village didn’t like it much, getting only 





PUTTING IDEAS into soap is fun, as the expressions on these children’s 


faces tell. 


But sculpting in soap is just one of more than a score of educa- 


tional and playtime activities children enjoy in Farm Security Administration 


communities and camps across the country. 


Sometimes, FSA supplies teach- 


ers. More often, instructors come from the Works Progress Administration. 


8 pats of butter for 10 buns, but because the 
butter was so perfect, they decided to over- 
look the matter. Maybe the 2 girls missing 
from the other village would turn up, so 
matters would correct themselves the next 
day. 

When Delicious returned home and 
showed the 10 buns she had been lucky 
enough to get in exchange for 8 pats, all the 
girls were delighted with their good fortune, 
and when the 2 runaways showed up later in 
the day they weren't scolded at all for having 
run away. 

Not having any butter made them slightly 
sad, but the 2 runaways agreed that a bun 
and no work all day had its points. 

This gave another girl an idea. ‘Why 
don’t we take turns running away for the 
day ?” 

And that’s just what the villagers in But- 
tercup Under the Hill decided to do. 

Next day, the 2 traders met again at the 
store at the top of the mountain. Again they 
counted each other’s wares. Again there 
were only 8 pats of butter, but 10 buns, 


TOOTHSOME WAS DUMFOUNDED. SHE 
asked, how come? Hadn't they found the 2 
missing girls? Yes, they had, but 2 more 
had disappeared that morning. 

Things were coming to a pretty pass. 


Toothsome thought. 
stern with the runaways. 


Somebody ought to be 
Delicious thought 
hard to answer that one. 

Finally she said, ‘But, you see, with only 
8 of us to make butter, all we can make are 
16 pats. 
do. Suppose we kept 10 pats for the 10 buns 
you are willing to trade. Then you would 


We like our butter as well as you 


get only 6. 

nearly as badly off as you might be.” 
Toothsome thought long about this, and 

finally decided it was better to settle for 8 


So you see you are not really 


than run the risk of getting only 6 the next 
day, because the people in her village cer- 
tainly did think this was the best butter in 
the world. 

Delicious returned to her village and told 
everybody about her conversation. 

Everyone agreed she had been a wonder- 
ful trader. Maybe now the other village 
would admit that the Buttercup butter was 
worth all the buns they had, and they would 
stop arguing about it. 

That afternoon the latest 2 runaway girls 
returned home, full of sparkle and fun. 

They started eating the buns that had been 
saved for them. While they ate, Delicious 
told them what had happened that day at the 
top of the mountain. Hearing this conver- 
sation, one of the 2 runaways got an idea. 

“Since the Cinnamonbunners seem so very 
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anxious to have our butter, and continue to 
give us 10 buns for 8 pats, why should we 
go without butter? Tomorrow, let's keep 
10 pats for ourselves, and just send up 6.” 

Another girl said, “Then, that way, we 
could a// have butter and buns, and still 2 
of us could play all day.” 

There was much talk this way and that 
about the new idea, but by the time the sun 
had gone down, everyone had agreed they 
would try it out next day. 


AND SO IT WAS THAT AT 12:30 P. M. 
next afternoon, at the top of the mountain, 
when the 2 traders had spread out their wares 
on the counter, Toothsome discovered only 
6 pats of butter. 

She stamped her foot. This was dreadful, 
she said. Six pats of butter for 10 buns! 
“How would you like it,” she asked .Deli- 
cious, “if I took back 4 of our buns?” 

Delicious said she thought that would be 
very stupid, because the Cinnamonbunners 
already had 10 buns, and they couldn’t possi- 
bly eat 14. Those extra 4 buns would just 
have to be thrown away. 

“Of course,” she added, “if you don’t ap- 
preciate our butter, I'll have to report that 
to my village.” 

This scared Toothsome, because she knew, 
however little butter she was able to get, 
every pat was precious. So very quickly she 
agreed not to continue the conversation but 
accepted the exchange, much as she hated 
having to go back to her village and show, 
this time, only 6 pats. 

What a to-do there was a half hour later 
when Toothsome returned to Cinnamonbun 
in the Vale! Questions and dark looks and 
stamping of feet spattered all over the place. 

First it had been 10 pats of butter for 10 
buns. That had been all right 

Then there had been 8 pats of butter for 
10 buns. That wasn’t all right, but they had 
forgiven Toothsome on account of the story 
about the runaway girls. 

But now here were 6 pats of butter for 
10 buns! Really, that was intolerable. 

“Maybe,” said Toothsome, “you should 
send up somebody else who can drive a bet- 
ter bargain.” 

They thought about that for a while, but 
presently one of the girls said what was the 
use switching traders. 

“After all, if Delicious offered only 6 pats, 
and Toothsome brought back all 6 pats, what 
better bargain could she drive?” 

“I know the answer to that one,” said an- 
other girl. “Just give Delicious 6 buns for 
her 6 pats of butter,” 

Toothsome said that was just what she 


had threatened to do, but Delicious had re- 
plied what use were those extra 4 buns to us. 
“After all, we have all the buns we can eat, 
without those extra 4.” 

Everybody, but one girl, nodded her head 
at this observation. Then this girl spoke up. 
She had been silent until now, but she had 
been doing a lot of thinking. 

“It seems to me,” she said, “the way to 
take care of this situation is very simple. 
Tomorrow, let's all agree not to make so 
many buns. Two of us can run away and 
play, just the way they do in that other vil- 
lage. We'll send up just 6 buns, and keep 
10 for ourselves. Then maybe they won't 
think their butter is so precious they can give 
us less and less of it for our delectable buns!” 

There was much talk about this new idea, 
pro and con, but finally the village, meeting 
in council, decided to adopt it. 

Next day the traders met as usual. This 
time the butter trader again brought 6 pats, 
but to her immense surprise the bun trader 
also brought 6 buns. 

“And now,” said Toothsome, “now jou 
can see how it tastes to have too much but- 
ter for your buns, just as you made us dis- 
cover how it tastes having to eat buns with- 
out butter.” 

That was the beginning of serious trouble 
between the 2 villages. Each village, out 
of annoyance at the other, cut down on the 
amount of delectables they were willing to 
make and exchange. Every time they cut 
down, more girls had more time to play, but 
against that pleasure they had the discom- 
fort either of having less and less butter on 
their buns, or having less and less buns on 
which to spread butter. 

Finally, one day, the 2 traders reached the 
store at the top of the mountain with only 
1 pat of butter and 1 bun to trade, 


THEY LOOKED AT EACH OTHER. SUD- 
denly, instead of being very haughty and dis- 
tant as they had been for days, they fell to 
laughing and laughing. 

Toothsome said: “Don’t you think this is 
a very silly business ?’ 

Delicious said: “It’s the silliest business 
I ever heard of. If I take just 1 bun back 
to my village, everybody will get terribly ill 
piling all the butter we have on 1 bun!” 

“And if I take back just 1 pat of butter,” 
said Toothsome, “my village will just not eat 
the buns we have because they'll be so dry.” 

Instead of rushing back home right away, 
the 2 traders sat down on a big rock at the 
very tip of the mountain. From this high 
point they could look down on both villages. 
They were such charming villages, sprinkled 


all over with flowering trees and bushes. 15 


“It’s all 
Toothsome. 

“Yes,” agreed Delicious. 

“But the people who live down there are 
so stupid !’” said Toothsome. 

‘None of us started that way, though,” 
said Delicious. 


so beautiful, isn’t it?” said 


“That's true,” said Toothsome. ‘Maybe 
we can make everybody stop being stupid.” 

“Let's try,” said Delicious. 

‘Maybe the best way to start,’ said Tooth- 
some, ‘is just for you and me to eat this 1 
pat of butter and 1 bun.” 

“Then when we get home they'll gow 
how silly they've been,” said Delicious, ‘'be- 
cause in your village they'll have nothing but 
buns to eat, and in my village they'll have 
nothing but butter to eat.” 


SO IT WAS, AS THEY SAT ON THE BIG STONE 
at the top of the mountain, these 2 young 
traders with the aid of a clean twig spread 
the 1 pat of butter on the 1 bun. They split 
the bun in half, and each ate a half. 

After the last crumb had disappeared the 
girls got up, shook hands, and vowing they 
were going to persuade their own village to 
stop being nonsensical, they promised to 
meet the next day at the little store and re- 
port on their success. 

In a flash, they were off, each racing down 
the mountain as fast as she could to her own 
village. 

You never heard such talk as there was in 
those 2 villages that afternoon. 

It started as soon as the traders arrived 
back without a single bun or pat of butter, 
and it kept up until the very last pink cloud 
had turned to gray. 

By the time the first star had come out 
both villages had agreed with their traders 
that they had been about the stupidest people 
who had ever lived and that tomorrow they 
were going to start all over again, as they 
had at the beginning, making all the butter 
and buns they could and exchanging half 
of each for half of the other. 

The sun was spitting sparkles of light next 
day when the 2 traders neared the store at 
the top of the mountain. 

As soon as they saw each other, they ran 
as fast as their heavy baskets would let them. 
They were almost out of breath when they 
reached the counter of the store at exactly 
the same time. 

“Look!” said Delicious. 

“Look!” said Toothsome. 

Each of them snatched the napkin off her 
basket, and there inside of one basket were 
10 pats of golden butter, and inside of the 
other were 10 crispy puffy buns. 
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